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Who Killed the Peace? 


> 


Mr. Jounson: Who killed the peace? Who saw peace fall? What day, 
what hour, did peace die? Two of us on this Rounp Taste believe that 
the peace died between February 12 and March 3, 1945. The other par- 
ricipant thinks that peace died on September 11, 1945, at the London 
Conference of Foreign Ministers. 

What difference does the date make? If peace died in February, 1945, 
and two of us are right about this, the blame lies with the Soviet Union. 
But if peace died in September, 1945, the fault lies with President 
Truman and Secretary of State Byrnes. The date which you pick for the 
death of the peace determines your opinion as to why peace died and 
ilso affects your idea as to what can be done in 1950. 

_ Philip E. Mosely of the Russian Institute at Columbia University, you 
were at the Moscow Conference of 1943. You were political adviser to 
the European Advisory Commission in London in 1944 and 1945. You 
were at the Potsdam Conference. You were also at the Council of For- 
sign Ministers’ meetings in London and Paris in 1945 and 1946. You 
ent about two thousand hours in negotiating with the Russians. With 
e.. experience, Mosely, who killed the peace? 

Mr. Mossry: What happened was that up until the end of the war in 
Europe, or close to the end, the Russians kept two alternative courses 
open. On the one hand, they could have put their main emphasis on 
three-power, great-power cooperation and have made that their main 
aim. Then, they would have avoided steps which would have destroyed 
the confidence and friendship which the American people had come to 
place in them. The other policy—the one which I feel that they chose 
within a few weeks after Yalta—was a push to secure the maximum ad- 
vantage to themselves, to bring as many areas as possible under their 
»wn control, without any regard as to what effect it would have upon 


the friendship of the American people.* 
Mr. Jounson: Malcolm Sharp, as professor of law at the University of 


1 See Philip E. Mosely, “Soviet-American Relations since the War,” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1949. 
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Chicago and one who is interested in human aggressive tendencies ir 
international law, what is your view of who killed the peace? 


Mr. Suarp: On September 11, 1945, just after the. Japanese surrender: 
we were in a position to achieve the objective of the war, which was said 
to be peace. Instead, as has happened endlessly through history, twos 
strong powers, this time the United States and Russia, began the ancient 
course of mutual suspicion, fear, and hatred. At London the Russians: 
started with concessions, and Secretary Byrnes, as he shows in his book, 
met them with suspicion and hostility. The ancient human conflicts 
began again.” 

Johnson, you are a professor of American history. You have just! 
worked with the late Mr. Stettinius, who was Secretary of State, on at 
book, Roosevelt and the Russians. Are you saying that Yalta was ai 
failure? 


Mk. Jounson: I certainly am not saying that Yalta was a failure. There | 
is widespread belief in this country that the Yalta Conference was a 
sellout of American aims and ideals. Actually, this is false. This myth 
arises partially because there are those who hate Franklin Roosevelt. 
But, more important, it arises because many people have been unable to 
discriminate between the agreements reached at the Yalta Conference 
and the later breakdown of those agreements.? 


Mk. Mossy: I agree with you. Yalta recorded the high point of Allied 
cooperation. We agreed to handle Germany as a joint concern, to 
occupy it jointly, and to control it jointly. The Soviet Union agreed to 
provisions for free elections and representative governments in Eastern 
Europe. That was all we were asking. 


Mk. Jounson: And they also agreed to the same thing in the case of 
the Polish settlement—to elections which were fair and governments 
which were freely chosen in those elections. And, then, from the stand- 
point of the United Nations, the Russians at Yalta made real concessions, 
from their point of view, in agreeing to joining the United Nations and 


? See Malcolm P. Sharp, “Aggression,” Ethics (1947), and “The Management 


and Control of Aggression” in Social Work as Human Relations (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949). 


3.See Edward R. Stettinius, Roosevelt and the Russians: The Yalta Conference, 
ed. Walter Johnson (New York: Doubleday & Co., 1949). 
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et the American position on voting in the Security Council, 


or instance. 


. Mr. Suarp: The agreements about Eastern Europe and about Poland, 
seems to me, with all deference, were not very well drafted and not 
yery clear. From the point of view of a man who teaches contracts and 
as worked some on commercial transactions, they do not have much 


recision. Was that not responsible for a good deal of our later difficulty? 


Mr. Mosety: If you will reread those agreements, you will see that 
hey provide for freedom of all non-Nazi political parties, freedom of 
xpression, freedom of election—those things are perfectly clear. The 
ussians know what they mean, just as well as we do, even though they 
O not apply it. 


_ Mr. Jounson: In addition to reading the agreements, the actual read- 
ng of the give-and-take around the conference table, between Stalin and 
Xoosevelt, or between Churchill and Stalin, also gives one the clear im- 
ression that the Russians understood what the American and British 
yosition was on free elections in Eastern Europe. 


_Mkr. Suarr: We want to come back to that. Your position, at any rate, 
vas that Yalta was a great start. Both of you feel that? 


| Mr. Jounson: Yes. I think, however, that it should be mentioned that 
t the Yalta Conference the Russians did gain an important concession 
in the Far East, where they had dominant influence granted them in 
Aanchuria. But it seems to me clear that this Far Eastern agreement 
vas made at the pressure put on President Roosevelt by the Joint Chiefs 
£ Staff of the United States Army. The American Army believed that 
\ussia had to come into the Far Eastern war in order to take care of the 
apanese army on the mainland. It was not appeasement; it was pure 
ailitary interference in our diplomatic policy. 


Mk. Mossty: In addition to that, the things which the Russians were 
ven in the Far East were things which they could have taken anyway, 
mce Japan was defeated by us. And, in addition, the big gain was that 
hey promised to deal only with the Chinese Nationalist government, as 
hey had been dealing with it for the past eight years. If they had stuck 
9 that and had settled their disputes in a reasonable way with the 
Yhinese Nationalist government, we would have had a much better situ- 
tion in the Far East today. 
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Mr. Suarp: As I read the book by Mr. Stettinius, with which you: 
helped him, Johnson, it seems to me, too, that this was a great occasion} 
and a very hopeful one. On the other hand, from the point of view of the: 
long run of history, it seems to me that people might have expected ai 
breakdown to occur. Here are two great powers emerging, flushed wit 
victory, each on the offensive in a military sense, winning their war.. 
It seems to me that a collision should have been expected, and, of course,. 
a collision did occur at the point prior to breakdown. : 


Mr. Jounson: The question to raise, first, is what the actual break-- 
down was, before we perhaps analyze why the breakdown occurred,. 
because it seems to me that 1945 is the key year in terms of Russian and 
American relations. 

In terms of why the breakdown, I would mention that the Soviet: 
Union delayed on the agreement on Poland in holding elections and i ini 
permitting the full reorganization of the Polish government, so that the: 
democratic Poles from within Poland and democratic Poles from out-- 
side could join the puppet Lublin government. 


Mr. Mosety: I think that that is true. They delayed the carrying-out: 
of the agreement for more than five months. In the meantime they 
were able to consolidate the control of the Communist elements in. 
Poland, to a very large degree, in spite of the opposition of the vast ; 
majority of the Polish people to this kind of control. 


Mr. Suarp: Well, now, let us see. As a skeptic on these matters, this. 
Yalta agreement provides, as to Poland, that the Lublin government and 
representatives of other Polish groups are to be consulted and are to 
consult together in Moscow at some time or other. There was great 
question at Yalta as to just how this Lublin government was to be 
treated. It was solved, after a fashion, in words but never really threshed 
out and no time set. 


Mr. Jounson: But, at Yalta, around the conference table, Stalin did 
say that he hoped to have these new elections within a month or two of 
the Yalta Conference. 


Mr. Mosgty: And remember that the elections were not held finally 
until January, 1947, almost two years after Yalta. 


Mr. Suarp: Stalin made that statement on February 12, and I believe 


that your account is that the difficulties began to arise in the middle of 
March. 
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Mr. Mosety: They arose within two weeks after the end of the Yalta 
onference. 


on) 


| Mr. Jonson: Yes, but before we go into those reasons and into when 
he breakdown occurred, we also should mention that there are other 
violations. 
There is, for instance, the Russians’ taking over, really, the govern- 
ent of Rumania in a sense without consulting with the American and 
British representatives there as the Yalta agreements occurred. 

And then you, Mosely, from your European Advisory Commission 
xperience, know of an important breakdown there. 


Mr. Mosety: At Yalta and for three weeks afterward the Russians 
were promising to send to London the nucleus group of top officers who 
were to cooperate in the joint Allied control of Germany after Germany’s 
surrender. Then, about the middle of March, they simply announced 
that their group was not coming. In other words, they were not willing 
0 sit down beforehand and begin actually to work on the problem of 
sontrol in Germany. They wanted to play a lone hand in Germany. 


Mk. Jounson: I would not agree with a recent statement by President 
ruman that the Russians broke every agreement at Yalta; but I do 
think that it is clear they broke certain key agreements right after Feb- 
uary, 1945, which led to disintegration of Russian-American relations. 


Mr. Suarp: With all deference to you gentlemen, I am not convinced. 
‘ have not seen any argument which persuades me that in any simple 
way Russia has broken any agreement. All the agreements which I have 
seen are ambiguous. Events and circumstances changed in some situa- 
ions. But if you take the Yalta agreement about Poland and the Yalta 
igreement which was supposed to have been broken in the case of 
Rumania, you will find them very vaguely drafted. You will find no time 
yrovision in them. You will find that the difficulties arose while the 
dowers were still at war, when there was perhaps occasion for increas- 
ng suspicion on the part of the Russians, as Roosevelt was sick. His 
successor, I remind you, came into office two months after the end of 
he Yalta Conference. His successor had made violently anti-Soviet 
tatements. 


Mr. Mosety: On the question of Rumania, Sharp, I would like to 
point out that Yalta provided specifically that the three powers would 
onsult together to promote political freedom and representative gov- 
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ernment in Rumania. Then Vishinsky went to Bucharest. He imposed: 
a government entirely of his own choosing. When the American gov- 
ernment asked the Soviet government to consult about this matter, 
Stalin sent most insulting telegrams to Roosevelt, saying that there was 
nothing to consult about and absolutely brushing aside the agreement 
made only a few weeks before. That was obviously a violation of a: 
promise, absolutely fresh, and it was a promise which had been made to 
Roosevelt. Roosevelt was active and actively conducting the negotia- 
tions, trying to secure the fulfilment of the Yalta program. 


Mr. Suarp: Roosevelt’s last words on this subject, however, were 
words of encouragement, hope, and patience. After he died, Truman 
took office; things became much more acute. It seems to me one should 
go back to a statement by Truman, when Germany invaded Russia, 
quoted in the New York Times for June 24, 1941, saying, “If we see 
that Germany is winning, we ought to help Russia. If Russia is win- 
ning, we ought to help Germany. In that way let them kill as many as 
possible.” When a President takes office with that record, it seems to 
me that there is every reason for the Russians to go slow in fulfiling 
agreements which are ambiguous as to time and which they think are 
to their disadvantage. 


Mr. JoHnson: Yes, but you are overlooking the timing in this situa- 
tion. The breakdown of the Yalta agreements started some six weeks 
before Franklin Roosevelt’s death. It did not occur suddenly with the 
death of Franklin Roosevelt. 


Mr. Suarp: I doubt whether, even on your account of the matter, it 
occurred as suddenly as six weeks before, either. Tension did begin to 
develop. It was a question of timing the Polish elections and of bringing 
back the Poles from London. The controversy did start, but, as I view 
the situation, it was still remediable up until the London Conference 
of September, 1945. Now, I know you disagree with me, but it seems to 
me a tenable view at any rate. 


Mr. Jonson: I would say that Mosely, having been at the European 
Advisory Commission and seeing the Russian actions on the German 
question in early March, 1945, has a clear-cut case against you on this 
particular matter. 

But let us not spend all our time on the breakdown of the Yalta 
agreements. Let us ask the question of why certain troubles did 
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develop, whether it is March, as Mosely and I contend, or, as you con- 
rend, later on in September, 1945. 

' Mosely, as an expert on the Soviet Union, what do you believe is the 
<ey answer to why the Russians at Yalta seemed to be willing to go 
along on Big Three unity, make these agreements, and, then, within 
hree or four weeks, start to go on to a different type of policy? 


Mr. Moszty: One of the major factors which influenced this strong 
shift in emphasis was the casual statement by President Roosevelt, at 
Yalta, that the American forces would be out of Europe within two 


( 


years and that they might be out earlier through congressional action. 


| Mr. Jounson: Yes, that statement occurred on the second day at 
lValta when Winston Churchill asked the President how long American 
jroops would stay in Europe, and the President said that he thought 
that public opinion would keep them there only two years. 


) Mr. Mosexy: At this time our military leaders were planning to get 
ll American forces out of Europe, either to bring them home or to 
e part of them to the Far East, just as quickly as possible. For Stalin 
hat meant that he had only to hang on one to two years and that there 
jvould be no force whatever in Europe which could resist his over- 
ivhelming power. Then he would be able, by internal action within 
jountries and by the threat of overwhelming force, to bring about a 
lompletely new situation, dominated by Russia, without perhaps even 
aoving a single soldier across a boundary. 


| Mr. Sarr: Both in the United States and in Russia there was ex- 
jectation of an American depression, too, was there not, at that time? 


| Mr. Mosety: Yes. The Russians had that very much in mind; and 
American economists and business leaders at that time expected a 
jnajor depression to follow the end of the war by some six months to 
} year. Americans of such widely divergent political views as Mr. 
/Vallace and Eric Johnston, on their visits to Russia, told the Russians 
aat in order to keep stability in our production we would have to make 
urge deliveries of industrial goods to them after the war, whether this 
yas arranged as a gift or a loan. 


Mr. Swarr: You do not think that the Russians felt they would have 
1) move into Germany if we moved out in order to protect themselves? 


b Mr. Mosety: I think that the Russians have a long fear of renewed 
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German aggression. This fear is used, among many peoples in Europe, 
as well as in the Soviet Union, to justify their policy of trying to secure 
complete control of Germany. But I believe that their top leaders are 
fully aware that in Germany’s shattered condition she could be only a 
satellite or dependent in Russian hands today. 


Mr. Jounson: Your thesis, Mosely, is that really two developments 
helped to shift Soviet foreign policy away from the high unity of Yalta 
into an aggressive mood: (1) the belief that the United States was 
going to pull out of Europe within two years and (2) the belief that we 
were going to have such a depression in this country that it would para- 
lyze us and that we would be unable to act. But it seems to me that that 
thesis overlooks what some people in this country believe, and that is" 
that war is inevitable with Communist ideology. As an expert, do you 
deny this last statement? 


Mr. Mossty: This statement can be put in too simplified a way and 
is often put in that way. We must remember that the Soviet leaders and 
the people whom they select as their main staff to run the regime, their 
General Staff in the political and cultural as well as the military field, 
are all convinced that capitalism leads to war. We may not believe that 
ourselves; I personally do not believe it. But, looking at the past record, 
we must say that wars have occurred periodically. We would have to 
maintain peace for a hundred years and allow three new generations of 
Russians to grow up before we could crack this particular belief. And 
they also believe that depressions, economic crises, are inevitable under 
capitalism. 


Mr. Swarr: We do not really know that they are not. 


Mr. Mosgty: That is right; we do not know that they are not. We. 
would have to maintain a depressionless economy for fifty to a hundred | 
years before the Russians would say, “Yes, you can do it.” And s0, , 
from their point of view, our system is weak, divided from within; | 
theirs they regard as monolithic and strong. They believe that their | 
system will succeed in conquering the whole world in one way or| 
another. 

Now, their timetable for expansion, however, is not fixed. Unlike | 
Hitler, who felt that he had to conquer Europe within a certain num- 
ber of years or the opportunity would be lost, I believe that the Soviet 
leaders have a flexible timetable, which they adjust easily to the changes} 
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in outside power. They do not want to risk their system on one mad 
throw, the way Hitler did. 


Mr. Suarp: The comparison with Hitler raises all sorts of questions. 
For one thing, we have to remember Munich, British negotiations with 
Poland and Germany, and coolness toward Russia right through the 
summer of 1939—the whole attitude of the West in the 1930’s. These 
things explain to the Russians satisfactorily their self-protective pact 
with Hitler, their attack on Finland, just a few miles from Leningrad— 
their moves which got Hitler involved in the West before he turned 
against Russia. As General Bedell Smith recognizes in his book, our 
prewar policy, certainly the British prewar policy, gave Russia good 
reason for suspecting the West. 


Mr. JoHnson: Mosely, you and I would agree that the United States 
and Great Britain at Yalta in February, 1945, made an honest attempt 
to work with the Soviet Union. For the peace of the world President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill had to make every effort to 
test the good faith of the Soviet Union. Until agreements were made 
and tested, the world would not know clearly the difficulties of secur- 
ing Russian compliance with agreements. As a result of the breakdown 
which came just after Yalta, Russian responsibility is clear. 

But, Sharp, why do you not take some time now and make your posi- 
tion clear on this? 


Mr. Suarp: It seems to me, as I said, that the United States killed the 
peace after Potsdam at the London Conference in September, 1945. 
That began thirteen days after our troops first landed in force to occupy 
Japan. See how things had moved until then. The Yalta Conference 
met from February 4 through February 11, 1945. The Russians are sup- 
posed to have broken the Yalta agreements first in changing the 
Rumanian government without consultation with us, between Feb- 
ruary 27 and March 3. The vague provisions for consultation and reor- 
ganization in the Yalta agreements specified no time. We have to 
remember that our troops first crossed the Rhine on March 7 and that 
Rumania was behind the Russian front until Vienna fell on April 12. 
That was the day when President Roosevelt died. We have no easy 
case against the Russians because of their action in Rumania. 

Controversy over the Polish government began by March 2. Again, 
the agreements were vague; and, in spite of the reported statement by 
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Stalin at Yalta as to what “might be possible,” the agreements specified 
no time. It was not until June that a compromise on the Polish govern- 
ment was finally worked out and put into operation. Fighting in 
Poland continued at least until the fall of Danzig on March 30, twelve 
days before President Roosevelt’s death. If litigation over the Polish , 
agreements had been possible before some world court, it is by no 
means clear that we would have won. International agreements are 
particularly subject to the effect of events and changing circumstances. 
The succession of a new President, with Truman’s remarks about 
Germany and Russia in his record, may well have seemed a threat to 
vital Russian interests. 

Our troops first met the Russian troops on April 25, the day when the 
San Francisco Conference on the United Nations convened. By then, 
Truman had already scolded Molotov on Molotov’s way to the Confer- 
ence. Secretary of State Byrnes says that their meeting was “not... very 
harmonious” and ended “rather abruptly.” 

The Germans surrendered to us on May 7, 1945, and, more formally, 
to us and the Russians on May 9. The Japanese war loomed ahead, and 
the Russians must have been already planning on the transfer of troops 
to the Far East. The Japanese formally surrendered on September 2. 

It seems to me that the United States killed the peace by going to the 
London Conference suspicious and hostile. From then on, our quar- 
rels developed into the old sequence of suspicion, fear, and hatred. 


Mr. Jounson: You do have the fact that from July, 1941, down until 
the Yalta Conference, Roosevelt and the State Department did their 
level best to try to work out a reasonable situation with the Soviet 
Union, thus to overcome the misunderstandings of the past. 


Mr. Suarp: It is conceivable that a genius like Roosevelt might have 
succeeded. Of course, the Russian internal policy is uncongenial to all 
of us. We do not like the kind of thing which they have. It is a com- 
bination of Marx and the czars. We do not like that internal situation. 
But, in international affairs, in the late thirties, they were pursuing the 
policy which, on the assumptions which guided us later, was right. 


Mr. Jounson: I would like to raise a question here with Mosely. It 
seems to me that from reading the Yalta record, which you, Mosely, 
have done (and it is clear to me from reading the record), that the 
United States placed its great emphasis on world organization, whereas, 


ee 
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in the give-and-take of the discussion, Stalin and the Soviet leaders 
made it perfectly clear that Russia did not really care much about a 
world organization. They wanted Big Three rule of the world and 
Big Three negotiation. Were we, then, mistaken in emphasizing world 
organization? Should we not have gone along on Big Three negotia- 
tion from that day to this? 


Mr. Moszry: One difficulty with confining all power and responsibil- 
ity to the Big Three was that we would be deciding the fate and the 
lives of other people, and that would be intolerable to the Americans 
over a long period of time. In fact, we did it only very reluctantly dur- 
ing the war, because we were confident that at the end of the war we 
would be able to bring a restoration of freedom and prosperity to large 
parts of the world. 

You are quite right that the Russians looked upon the United Na- 
tions as something that we wanted, as a means by which we and the 
British and the Russians would come to agreements, first, and then en- 
force them through the UN. When the UN turned into a society where 
all grievances and complaints are debated by all powers, large and 
small, they were no longer much interested in it. 

Mr. SHarp: You are talking now about chances to save the peace 
since, let us say, March, 1945. Mosely, do you think that there have been 
some chances—anything which we could have done since then? After 
all, these controversies over the agreements were the kind with which 
we are familiar, whoever was right. They were not necessarily fatal, 
were they? 

Mr. Mosety: When you make agreements with the Russians you 
have to be sure, first, that they are very exact. 


Mr. Sarr: They say that that is what the Finnish president does. 


Mr. Mosety: Yes. I think that he is very wise. He has had long 
experience with Russians, for nearly seventy years. 


Mr. Suarp: That is also what you did with some of your agreements, 
is it not? 

Mr. Mosety: Yes. We spent week after week hammering them out— 
going over every word and redrafting them so they would be absolutely 
clear. I think that that is absolutely essential: You have to put the 
things down exactly as you want them carried out and also the things 
which you do not want done. Now, the other essential thing in a suc- 
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cessful agreement is to have some means of enforcing it so that there 
is a penalty imposed on the Russians for failure to carry it out. After 
Potsdam we had no real penalties that we could impose. They had 
gotten what they wanted, and there was very little that we had in the 
way of a bargaining power. 


Mr. Jounson: I wonder if we did not have bargaining power but 
that we lost that bargaining power in the spring and summer of 1945. 
I recall that Secretary of State Stettinius mentioned to me a number of 
times the idea of a United States loan for reconstruction to the Soviet 
Union. That loan, of course, died—was “lost” according to official | 
statements for about a year in the State Department files. What is your 
opinion on a loan to the Soviet Union? Could that have shifted the situ- 
ation toward a more peaceful world? 


Mr. Suarp: Can we enlarge that question a little and ask whether, let 
us say, as of late summer, or Sepember, 1945, it was not possible to 
negotiate with the Russians on an over-all basis? We were complaining 
about their being in the Balkans. At the London Conference they asked, 
“How about Japan?” And Byrnes said, “Well, we aren’t here to discuss 
Japan.” 

It is quite reasonable for them, considering their position in the 
Balkans, to look at our position in the Ruhr and in Japan. They talked 
about Japan. Could we not have done better if we had tried to settle 
everything at once? 


Mr. Mosety: I would like to take just one of those, first, because I 
think that the question of a postwar reconstruction loan was the one 
thing which would have given us some leverage in dealing with the 
Russians after the end of the war. If we had been able to extend a large 
loan to Russia, we could have laid out the program for deliveries over 
a period of years. Then, if they went ahead and stripped Germany or 
refused to treat Germany as an economic unit, as they did, or if they 
completely disregarded all our interests in the east European countries, 
including our interest in free elections, then we could have said, “Sorry, 
boys, but we won’t be able to deliver this machinery or that power 
plant.” 

There were two factors, as I see it, which prevented us from follow- 
ing that: The first was that the Rusisans were pushing so hard on every 
line and every front, by the time of Potsdam, that the American people 
and the American Congress would not have voted the loan, and, there- 
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fore, we could not have provided our part of the bargain. The other 
factor was that the Russians were convinced then, and in 1946 and in 
1947, that we had to give the loan for purely internal reasons, in order 
to keep our industries going. Therefore, they would not have accepted 
any political conditions. 


Mr. Suarp: I suppose, Mosely, that you have really given your answer 
about the London Conference in what you say about the loan, too. You 
say that by this time the misunderstandings and tension had become so 
acute that nothing could have been done about it at the London Con- 
ference. 


Mr. Mosety: By London, in September, 1945, the Russians were put- 
ting forth so many demands on so many fronts that, in order to come to 
agreement, we would have had to turn over great areas and entire 
peoples to their control. We just did not do it. We just sat tight and 
waited until American public opinion would understand that in spite 
of every effort which we continued to make for another year after that, 
well into 1946, we were unable to agree on terms that the American 
people would also have approved. 


Mr. Suarp: You say, Mosely, that by September, 1945, the Russian 
demands were so great that to come to agreement with them we would 
have had to turn over great areas and entire peoples to their control and 
that we just would not do it. History proves different things to different 
people. To me, this period since February 12, 1945, proves that we are 
not always perfectly right, any more than the Russians. We have put 
our own interpretations on vague general agreements, minimized the 
Russians’ problems in implementing them, and made light of the rea- 
sons for Russian suspicion and hostility toward the West. We have lost 
chances for settlement. 

Mr. Acheson’s appeal this week for “total diplomacy” is just the latest 
“step in making matters worse. A time may come for blind following, 

but, as a citizen, I cannot believe that it is here yet. 
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The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp TaBLeE speakers. 


Selections from 
THE REPORT OF THE YALTA CONFERENCE 
FEBRUARY 4-12, 1945 


THE following statement is made by the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, the President of the United States of America, and the Chair- 
man of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the results of the Crimea Conference: 


II. THE OCCUPATION AND CONTROL OF GERMANY 


We have agreed on common policies and plans for enforcing the un- . 
conditional surrender terms which we shall impose together on Nazi 
Germany after German armed resistance has been finally crushed. These 
terms will not be made known until the final defeat of Germany has 
been accomplished. Under the agreed plan, the forces of the Three 
Powers will each occupy a separate zone of Germany. Coordinated ad- 
ministration and control has been provided for under the plan through a 
central Control Commission consisting of the Supreme Commanders of 
the Three Powers with headquarters in Berlin. It has been agreed that 
France should be invited by the Three Powers, if she should so desire, to 
take over a zone of occupation, and to participate as a fourth member of 
the Control Commission. The limits of the French zone will be agreed 
by the four governments concerned through their representatives on the 
European Advisory Commission. 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and Nazism 
and to ensure that Germany will never again be able to disturb the peace 
of the world. We are determined to disarm and disband all German 
armed forces; break up for all time the German General Staff that has 
repeatedly contrived the resurgence of German militarism; remove or 
destroy all German military equipment; eliminate or control all German 
industry that could be used for military production; bring all war crimi-_ 
nals to just and swift punishment and exact reparation in kind for the 
destruction wrought by the Germans; wipe out the Nazi party, Nazi. 
laws, organizations and institutions, remove all Nazi and militarist 
influences from public office and from the cultural and economic life of 
the German people; and take in harmony such other measures in Ger- | 
many as may be necessary to the future peace and safety of the world. 
It is not our purpose to destroy the people of Germany, but only when 
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Nazism and Militarism have been extirpated will there be hope for a 
decent life for Germans, and a place for them in the comity of na- 
tions... 


IV. UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 

Weare resolved upon the earliest possible establishment with our 
allies of a general international organization to maintain peace and 
security. We believe that this is essential, both to prevent aggression and 
to remove the political, economic and social causes of war through the 
close and continuing collaboration of all peace-loving peoples. 

The foundations were laid at Dumbarton Oaks. On the important 
question of voting procedure, however, agreement was not there reached. 
The present conference has been able to resolve this difficulty. 

We have agreed that a Conference of United Nations should be called 
to meet at San Francisco in the United States on April 25th, 1945, to 

prepare the charter of such an organization, along the lines proposed in 
the informal conversations at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The Government of China and the Provisional Government of 
France will be immediately consulted and invited to sponsor invitations 
to the Conference jointly with the Governments of the United States, 
Great Britain and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. As soon as 
‘the consultation with China and France has been completed, the text of 
the proposals on voting procedure will be made public. 


_V. DECLARATION ON LIBERATED EUROPE 

We have drawn up and subscribed to a Declaration on liberated 
Europe. This Declaration provides for concerting the policies of the 
‘Three Powers and for joint action by them in meeting the political and 
‘economic problems of liberated Europe in accordance with democratic 
principles. The text of the Declaration is as follows: 

_ “The Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, and the President of the United States 
of America have consulted with each other in the common interests of 
the peoples of their countries and those of liberated Europe. They jointly 
declare their mutual agreement to concert during the temporary period 
of instability in liberated Europe the policies of their three governments 
in assisting the peoples liberated from the domination of Nazi Germany 
jand the peoples of the former Axis satellite states of Europe to solve by 
|democratic means their pressing political and economic problems. 
“The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding of national 
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economic life must be achieved by processes which will enable the liber- 
ated peoples to destroy the last vestiges of Nazism and Fascism and to 
create democratic institutions of their own choice. This is a principle of 
the Atlantic Charter—the right of all peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live—the restoration of sovereign rights" 
and self government to those peoples who have been forcibly deprived of 
them by the aggressor nations. 

“To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples may exercise 
these rights, the three governments will jointly assist the people in any 
European liberated state or former Axis satellite state in Europe where 
in their judgment conditions require (a) to establish conditions of inter- 
nal peace; (b) to carry out emergency measures for the relief of distressed 
people; (c) to form interim governmental authorities broadly repre- 
sentative of all democratic elements in the population and pledged to the 
earliest possible establishment through free elections of governments 
responsive to the will of the people; and (d) to facilitate where necessary 
the holding of such elections. 

“The three governments will consult the other United Nations and 
provisional authorities or other governments in Europe when matters of ' 
direct interest to them are under consideration. 

“When, in the opinion of the three governments, conditions in any’ 
European liberated state or any former Axis satellite state in Europe: 
make such action necessary, they will immediately consult together on | 
the measures necessary to discharge the joint responsibilities set forth . 
in this declaration. | 

“By this Declaration we reaffirm our faith in the principles of the: 
Atlantic Charter, our pledge in the Declaration by the United Nations,, 
and our determination to build in cooperation with other peace-loving: 
nations a world order under law, dedicated to peace, security, freedoms 
and the general well-being of all mankind. 

“In issuing this Declaration, the Three Powers express the hope that 
the Provisional Government of the French Republic may be associated! 
with them in the procedure suggested.” 


VI, POLAND 


We came to the Crimea Conference resolved to settle our differences 
about Poland. We discussed fully all aspects of the question. We re- 
affirm our common desire to see established a strong, free, independen 
and democratic Poland. As a result of our discussions we have agree 
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